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A Youngster’s Christmas 
Dream Comes True 
SEE PAGE 7 








M/Sert. Husert L. Lee Lr. Cor. R. R. Myers 


‘ ap ae Christmas Wish for us! 


Majsor Cart L. Sitter M/Ser. Haron E. Witson 
USMC USMCR 


Pre. H. A. Carrerata, Jr. T/Scrt. 
USMCR USMC 


THESE are some of the bravest men on earth. 


Yet these young holders of the Medal of Honor were never fighters 
for the love of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 


Ser. J. C. Ropricuez 


aan They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 


at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s 
inalienable right—because fear and force have at last 

given way to peace and law and goodwill. 

They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do something for it, too? 

Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these 
Bonds we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of 
the security of our families, we build the strength of America—to 


Capt. Lewis L. Mittett Capt. RaymMonp Harvey stay at peace in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 
USA USA 





* * * 


In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor ; ; 
in Korea. The men here stand as representa- You can invest in Defense Bonds best through the Payroll Savings 
tives of them—and of all the service men Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 

and women to whose devotion we in America bank. Won’t you begin—today ? 

owe our security this Christmas of 1953. 
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THE COVER 


What greater thrill for a sixth- 
gtade boy than to operate his 
own camera on a coast-to-coast 
television show? What matter 
that the camera is only a card- 
board carton mounted on a 
stand with roller-skate wheels? 
The chance-in-a-lifetime experi- 
encecame to pupils in the Home- 
wood Demonstration School at 
the Johns Hopkins University. 
Forall the details, turn to page 7. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT MOTTAR 
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In This Issue 


THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY PRESS 
University. presses are unique among publishers. Their products 
seldom make money or hit the best-seller lists, but year in and 
year out they rank among the most significant books in the world. 


EARLY CHRISTMAS IN THE SIXTH GRADE 
Nowadays, visions of space-suits are dancing in young heads and 
children are compiling long lists of items they’d like to find on 
trees on December twenty-fifth. Here is one such dream come true. 


VERSATILE BALANCE 
Recent research has required a balance that combines exceptional 
sensitivity and sufficient sturdiness to hold relatively large ob- 
jects. One designed by a Hopkins professor now is in great demand. 


SHUT-IN CHRISTMAS 
If there is one day in the year when children want to be at home, 
it is Christmas. But always there are those who must spend the day 
in the hospital. Santa Claus, happily, finds them just the same. 
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. «- from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or Ansco 
color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 
vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
Compare these prices: 

2X: 40¢ 4x5 $1 3X Mounted: 75c¢ 
5x7 Mounted: $1.50 8x10 Mounted: $3 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 
color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
on 2nd day, Ist class mail. 

Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 

Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 
Specialized Services for the Medical Profession. 


Dept. H, 26 W. Lexington St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
LExington 9-6827 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


It plays a unique and indispensable part in disseminating knowl- 


edge. America’s oldest, at Johns Hopkins, this year is 75 years old 


HE publishing business, its entrepreneurs will tell 
sil with a certain mixture of sorrow and pride, is a 
strange business. It is at once frantic and sedate, learned 
and uncertain, poverty-stricken and plush. With the 
possible exception of plushness, the university presses 
are all of these things also. In a field which defies precise 
definition, it is possible to say that the position which 
they occupy is unique. They also, in America, occupy 
a youthful position: the oldest university press, that at 
Johns Hopkins, has only this year reached its seventy- 
fifth birthday. 

University presses—which in most cases are publish- 
ing houses only, not (as the term might suggest) print- 
ing firms as well—have been established in order to give 
scholars a medium through which the results of their 
thinking and research can be spread beyond the imme- 
diate confines of the universities at which they work. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the foresighted first president of 
Johns Hopkins, was one of the earliest to see the need. 
In his inaugural address, one of the ways in which he 
visualized that the new university could spread knowl- 
edge was “as a publishing body: by encouraging pro- 
fessors and lecturers to give to the world in print the 
results of their researches.” 

“We believe,” he said later, “that it is one of the 


noblest duties of a university to advance knowledge and 
to diffuse it not merely among those who can attend the 
daily lectures, but far and wide.” 

As a result, almost simultaneously with the opening 
of the University itself, Johns Hopkins launched its first 
publication. In the three quarters of a century since, 
more than a hundred presses have been operated by 
American universities. (Of the hundred, some thirty- 
five do the bulk of university-press publishing in the 
United States today.) Their methods vary widely, but 
this basic philosophy they share: that a university, as 
the late Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia once put 
it, “falls short of the full realization of its aim unless, 
having provided for the conservation and advancement 
of knowledge, it makes provision for its dissemination 
as well.” 


A UNIVERSITY PRESS, wags have said, is ‘‘an organi- 
zation whose function is to publish works which no one 
will read.”’ University-press people will smile wanly at 
the joke (they have heard it often before), but can 
quote impressive statistics to prove that it isn’t so. 
Since the Hopkins Press was founded, the thirty-five 
major university presses in the U. S. have published 



























































Left, administrators of the Hopkins Press: 


Harold E. Ingle, director 
Donald R. Ellegood, editor 


Thomas Schmid, sales manager 





close to eighteen thousand titles, if not 
more (the latest comprehensive survey, 
released nearly five years ago, showed 
that 16,524 titles had been published 
by the group since 1878). Annual net 
sales, while they represent less than two 
per cent of all book sales in this country, 
nevertheless run well above the four- 
million mark. 

Sales, of course, do not necessarily 
indicate readership. (Jokes about the 
interior decorators who purchase whole 
libraries on their clients’ behalf, for no 
better reason than that their bindings 
go nicely with the color scheme, are old 
stuff in the publishing industry.) The 
products of university presses, however, 
are less likely than most to be found on 
bookshelves with their pages still uncut. 
They are usually bought by persons with 
a lively interest in the often-specialized 
subjects with which scholarly books 
deal, or by libraries which are notori- 
ously hard-headed in their evaluation 
of a new book’s prospective readership. 


S figures alone, however, fall far 
short of measuring the significance of 
university presses on the American pub- 
lishing scene. Indeed, if one looks no 
farther, the statistics are likely to give 
a misleading picture of the university 
presses’ role. 

Far more indicative of their worth is 
their product: a product whose value 
to the process of learning in this country 
is inestimable. Published under the im- 
print of university presses are works 
which form literally the lifeblood of 
man’s effort to acquire knowledge of 
himself and his environment: the results 
of research in dozens of fields, eagerly 
awaited by scholars who must have such 
information in order to advance man’s 
learning. Under university-press im- 
prints, too, are published more and more 
books written by scholars to interpret 
their work and learning to laymen— 
books being sold in increasing numbers 
to thoughtful citizens who have learned 
to value the honest, unemotional ap- 
proach which the true scholar uses in 
his consideration of vital issues. 


It is true, however, that many of 

















the titles 
presses are books which no strictly 


published by university 
commercial publisher would touch; else, 
universities would never have entered 
the perilous business of publishing in 
the first place. Paradoxically, as the vol- 
ume of scholarly research in this country 
has increased steadily over the years, 
the commercial publishers’ ability to 
handle scholarly writings has gone down. 
Costs are the explanation: to turn a 
profit on a book, or simply to break 
even, requires a market running into 
many thousands these days. 

To the university presses falls the job 
of filling the gap. They, too, are faced 
with cost problems—staggering cost 
problems, in fact—but they try not to 
let them stand in the way of realizing 
their principal aim in life, disseminating 
knowledge in print. “The distinction 
[between us and the commercial pub- 
lisher],” the director of the Harvard 
University Press once remarked, “‘lies 
in the fact that the commercial publisher 
must have two yardsticks—quality and 
potential profit—whereas the university 


press publisher has only one—quality.” 


) 3 Johns Hopkins Press applies the 


yardstick of quality with strictness, as 
does every university press worth its 
salt. It takes seriously, too, its obligation 
to the academic profession to provide a 
means of making the results of study 
and research available on a wide scale. 
The Press publishes eight scholarly 
journals, ranging from monthly to quar- 
terly, in addition to an average of thirty 
books a year (roughly half of which are 
the works of scholars at the Johns Hop- 
kins University). In its catalogue are 
some twelve hundred titles that are still 
in print; around three hundred thousand 
volumes, all told, cram its storerooms. 

Such a heavy inventory is one of the 
characteristics—and major headaches— 
of a university press. Commercial pub- 
lishers will “push” a new book vigor- 
ously; but as soon as sales fall off, they 
will drop it from their lists, on the 
theory that it is cheaper to sell the left- 
overs for wastepaper or to “remainder 
Continued on page 30 








AN EARLY CHRISTMAS 
IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


HEN Mr. John Horst, the sixth-grade teacher at the Homewood 
Demonstration School at Johns Hopkins, was casting about for a class project for his pupils this 
year, he hit upon the idea of helping the class understand what a university is. He proposed that 
the pupils learn everything they could about Johns Hopkins. To make the project interesting Mr. 
Horst suggested that they present, at the end of their studies, a classroom version of The Johns 
Hopkins Science Review, a television program which the University broadcasts each week over 
the DuMont Television Network. Here is the story of how Mr. Horst’s idea turned out—with 


an exciting, dream-Christmas climax that no one, not even Mr. Horst himself, foresaw. 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar 








SIXTH-GRADE TV 


Continued 


THE PUPILS WERE 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


Knowing the hold which television has on 
the sixth-grade set, Mr. Horst expected 
his idea for a classroom production of the 
Science Review to provide his pupils with 
a special incentive to learn about the 
University. But he was unprepared for the 
degree of enthusiasm with which the kids 


pitched in. They bubbled over with ideas. 


The teacher made sure each 
pupil had a part in 


the sixth grade’s TV show. 


Some members of the class 
built cameras, using old 


cardboard shipping cartons. 





Some got together and designed a boom microphone, 


hanging a black tin can from a long bamboo pole. 


“ght Pye Shs 


ae Others painted scenery, including a big 
backdrop showing the Johns Hopkins 


, University’s clock-towered Gilman Hall. 


The students even designed cue cards 


saying ‘‘Quiet, the show is on the 


’ 


air’ and ‘Talk to the camera, please.’ 





SIXTH-GRADE TV 


Continued 


THEY EAGERLY SCOURED THE UNIVERSITY 


The pupils talked to many members of the Hopkins faculty, to find out what a university is. 





They learned about such things as airplane wings (above), and back in class they told 


other pupils what they had heard and seen. Finally, they were ready to present their show. 


One pupil studied the part of Lynn 
Poole, the producer of the real Hopkins§ 


show, and acted as the moderator. 








Others gathered information about 
the way in which university 
people work. To introduce the 
program, one student talked to a 
professor about “‘scientific 
method,” and she prepared a chart 


(right) outlining what he said. 


Meanwhile others were busy working 


out demonstrations of scien- 
tific principles about which they 


had talked with Hopkins men. 


Soon their sixth-grade classroom 


looked like a big TV studio. 





<Q Ri RO. 





SIXTH-GRADE TV 
Continued 





THE PROGRAM WAS FULL OF FACTS AND FUN 


As an off-camera “floor manager” 


directs activities frantically (right) ... 


A pupil holds up sign to cue audience in- 


vited from other classes. Nobody noticed 





misspelling until too late to correct it. 





A “professor” is thanked by a pupil, 
playing part of interviewer, for explain- 


ing principles of weather forecasting. 


de 
4 
“Actors” await cue to give a commercial. 


Since it involved drinking Coca-Colas, 


this was one of most coveted roles in show. 








THEN CAME THE CHRISTMAS-Y SURPRISE 


a The classroom production of the Science Review was a big success. Everybody 


knew his part well—from the “‘professors’”’ and the moderator to the boom-mike 
operator and cameramen. Everyone—players and audience—learned a lot, too. 

One very special guest watched quietly. When the show was over he intro- 
duced himself. “My name is Lynn Poole,” he said, ‘“‘and I produce the real-life 
Science Review. I enjoyed your program so much that I know our coast-to-coast 
audience would, also. How would you like to put on our program some week?” 


Nobody heard anything else. Everyone in the class was shouting with sheer joy. 





SIXTH-GRADE TV 


Continued 


SOON THE KIDS WERE IN A REAL TV STUDIO 


\ 








Everybody was in Station wWAAm’s television studio when the big 
day came. The setting was a replica of the sixth-grade class- 
room, and the children took their places. Real cameras focused 


on cardboard cameras (see cover) and rehearsals were under way. 


The kids’ tin-can microphone was on duty next to a genuine one. 








Mr. Horst helped girl learn lines 
(top) while others collected auto- 


graph of actress from cooking show. 


The real Mr. Poole gave last-minute pointers to the make-believe Mr. Poole, as parents watched offstage. 


15 





SIXTH-GRADE TV 


Continued 


THEY WERE STARS FOR A DAY 


Before rehearsals were over, every child had come to know the direc- 
tor of the show. He was everywhere, friendly but firm, making certain 
that each knew his part, his place, his cues. A half hour before the 
show would be on, he checked his watch. All was in readiness. 

For the next hour the members of Mr. Horst’s class were television 
stars. Cameramen, photographers, directors, audio men, and video men 
flocked around them. The studio lights beamed down. “You’re on!” 


the director said. It was like a dream—a Christmas dream come true. 
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VERSATILE BALANCE 


It combines sturdiness and sensitivity in a unique instrument 


tailor-made to handle modern research problems 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


To develop a balance both sensitive and sturdy, Chemistry 
Professor Corwin (left) and instrument-maker Walter (above) 
_ Spent twelve years experimenting with metals and designs. 


I their incessant search for new knowledge, research 
men today find themselves in need of equipment 


which a few years ago was undreamed-of—and there- 
fore unproduced. As a result, they often end up building 
their equipment themselves, not because they want to 
but because they can obtain it in no other way. 

An example is the incredibly intricate balance pic- 
tured on these pages. Alsoph H. Corwin, professor of 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins, needed a balance which 
would combine sturdiness—for holding relatively heavy 
objects—with exceptional There 
none on the market. Result: he, working with his 
instrument-maker, Joseph Walter, designed and 
built it himself. The balance is strong enough to sup- 
port nearly two ounces of instruments, yet so delicate 
that it is tipped by a few dust particles—a unique 
combination. So remarkably has it filled a need that 
other laboratories are demanding copies. But after 
building six models, Dr. Corwin and Mr. Walter, 
anxious to get on with other things, wish that they 
could interest a commercial firm in taking on the task. 


sensitivity. was 
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SHUT-IN CHRISTMAS 














Mr. Claus visits good little boys and girls, 


even those in the hospital on the great day 


rR weeks and weeks—unbeknown, perhaps, even to 
their parents—children have been dreaming of 
Christmas. It really seems like months and years. The 
first drafts of letters to the North Pole have been 
secretly composed with infinite care (to be revised, of 
course, many, many times); the toystore windows have 
been studied and discussed; and the question has al- 
ready been asked in many homes, “If we don’t have a 
fireplace, how will he ever get in?” 
Houses across the land will soon begin to fill with the 
happy fragrance of December: that wonderful mixture 


of cookie-baking and fruit-cake and pine-tree smells. 
Home is where Christmas is. 

Then, to some children, there will come earth-crash- 
ing news. Christmas, they will be told, must be spent 
in the hospital this year. 

No matter what anyone does or says, Christmas 
won’t be the same. But everybody—mothers and 
fathers and doctors and nurses—will try to make 
Christmas in the hospital almost as much fun as Christ- 
mas at home. Trees will be gay, carols sung—and San- 
ta Claus won’t overlook a single good little boy or girl. 


Drawings for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Aaron Sopher 











SHUT-IN HOLIDAY 


Continued 


THE CHRISTMAS SPELL 
LINGERS EVERYWHERE 


When Christmas comes to the hospital it is—for the moment—like Christmas anywhere. 
There are tinselly pines and brimful stockings to be explored, and shiny packages to be 
opened—and Santa himself to say hello. The spell lasts and lasts. But there is also 
business to be done, even on Christmas, and x-rays must be made (opposite page). Then 
the children are a little sad. They know that Christmas is over for another year. 
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A Johns Hopkins 


Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 


APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BoarRD OF 
TrusTEES, Vannevar Bush has been 
given the Award of Merit of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Consulting Engineers. 

Thomas B. Butler is the president 
and D. Luke Hopkins the executive vice 
president of the new Mercantile-Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, Balti- 
more. The new firm was formed by the 
merger of the Safe Deposit and ‘Trust 
Company and the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

John J. McCloy has been awarded 
an honorary doctor of laws degree by 
Princeton University. 

In tHE Facutty or Put.osopnuy, 
P. Edward Byerly has been appointed 
assistant professor of geology for the 
next academic term. Mr. Byerly has 
been working in geophysics with the 
United States Geological Survey and 
at Harvard University. 

Tracy M. Caine and Thomas J. 
Spaulding have been appointed to as- 
sistant professorships in the department 
of military science and _ tactics. 

William L. Straus, Jr., professor of 
physical anthropology, holds the posi- 
tion of president of the American 
Association of Physical Anthropologists. 

Thomas I. Cook, professor of po- 
litical science, has been named acting 
chairman of the department during the 
one-year absence of Carl B. Swisher. 


Edward Williamson has become pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at Co- 


lumbia University. Formerly an 
associate professor at Johns Hopkins, 
Dr. Williamson is continuing here as 
a visiting lecturer during the present 
academic term. 

Ix tHe Scuoot or ENGINEERING, 
C. Frank Miller has been promoted to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 


associate professor of electrical engi- 
neering. 

William B. Kouwenhoven, professor 
of electrical engineering and retired dean 
of the School, and Clarence W. Little, 
Jr., rac. ’49~’52, have been given the 
1953 University Award of the Resist- 
ance Welders Manufacturing Associa- 
tion for an outstanding paper emanating 
from a university source. The award 
was made by the American Welding 
Society at its annual meeting. 

Robert Maddin, associate professor 
of mechanical engineering, will go to 
England for the calendar year of 1954 
on an exchange arrangement with the 
University of Birmingham. R. W. Cahn, 
lecturer in metallurgy at Birmingham, 
will come to Johns Hopkins as part of 
the exchange. 

AT THE ScHoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pusiic Heatru, William W. Cort, 
professor emeritus of parasitology, has 
taken the post of research professor 
of parasitology at the University of 
North Carolina School of Public Health. 

David E. Davis, associate professor 
of parasitology, has taken a two-month 
leave of absence to make a trip to 
Korea for the Army Commission on 
Hemorrhagic Fever. 

At THE Scnoot or MepiIctng, 
Gerald A. Galvin and James Donald 
Woodruff have been promoted to 
assistant professorships in gynecology. 

Lawson Wilkins, associate professor 
of pediatrics, has been given the Borden 
Award for his work in endocrinology. 
The award is presented annually by 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
for outstanding contributions to pedia- 
tric research and the advancement of 
pediatrics. 

Leo Kanner, associate professor of 
pediatrics and of psychiatry, is a visit- 


ing lecturer this year in the department 
of education of Goucher College. 

Caroline Augusta Chandler has been 
promoted to 
pediatrics. 

Alfred Blalock, professor and director 
of the department of surgery, has been 
named president-elect of the American 
College of Surgeons. Dr. Blalock will 
take office in 1954. 

Leon Schlossberg, illustrator in the 
department of surgery and instructor in 
art as applied to medicine, has been 
elected vice president of the Association 
of Medical Illustrators. 


assistant professor of 


BOOKS 


Abram Bergson, B.A. °33: Soviet 
National Income and Product in 1937 
(a volume in Studies of the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University— 
Columbia, $3.75). 

George Boas, professor of the history 
of philosophy, and other members of the 
History of Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins: 
Studies in Intellectual History (Johns 
Hopkins, $3.75). Dedicated to Arthur 
O. Lovejoy, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy. 

W. Norman Brown, B.A. 712, PH.D. 
16 (Sanskrit), G. ’19-’22, FEL. ’24-’25: 
The United States and India and Pak- 
istan (Harvard, $4.50). 

Wendell W. Cruze, Fac. 746-48 
(Education): Adolescent Psychology and 
Development (Ronald, $5). 

John E. Deitrick, M.p. ’33, House 
Staff ’33-’34 (Medicine), and R. C. 
Berson: Medical Schools in the United 
States at Mid-Century (McGraw-Hill, 
$4.50). 

Isaiah Frank, lecturer in interna- 
tional economic problems, School of 
Advanced International Studies, and 
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A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, and A. J. 
Schwartz: The Growth and Fluctuation 
of the British Economy, 1790-1850 
(Oxford, 2 vols., $17). 

Charles Hirschfeld, ’31-’82 (Arts), 
PH.D. ’39 (History): The Great Railroad 
Conspiracy: The Social History of a 
Railroad War (Michigan State, $2.50). 

Pat Ireland Nixon, m.p. ’09, House 
Staff ’09-’10 (Surgery): A History of 
the Texas Medical Association, 1853- 
1953 (Texas, $6). 

Florence B. Powdermaker, Frac. ’18 
19 (Biochemistry), PH.D. ’21 (Physio- 
logical Chemistry), and Jerome D. 
Frank, associate professor of psychia- 
try: Group Psychotherapy: Studies in 
Methodology of Research and Therapy 
(Harvard, $6.50). 

Howard H. Quint, pu.p. ’47 (His- 
tory): The Forging of American Social- 
ism: Origins of the Modern Movement 
(South Carolina, $6). 

Louis D. Rubin, Jr., m.a. ’49, in- 
structor in writing, and Robert D. 
Jacobs, px.p. ’53 (English), rac. *48- 
53, editors: Southern Renascence: The 
Literature of the Modern South (Johns 
Hopkins, $5). 

Frank G. Slaughter, m.p. ’30: Storm 
Haven (Doubleday, $3.50). 

Karl Shapiro, ’87-’39 (Arts), Fac. 
47-50 (English Writing): Poems, 1940- 
1953 (Random House, $3). 

Karl Shapiro, ’37-’39 (Arts), Fac. 
’*47-’50 (English Writing): Beyond Criti- 
cism (Nebraska, $3). 

Charles F. Squire, ’30—’33 (Engi- 
neering), PH.D. 37 (Chemistry): Low 
Temperature Physics (a volume in the 
International Series in Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics—McGraw-Hill). 

George S. Stevenson, M.D. ’19, editor: 
Administrative Medicine: Transactions 
of the First Conference, March 1953 
(Macy Foundation). 

Richard J. Storr, G. ’37-’38 (History): 
The Beginnings of Graduate Education 
in America (Chicago, $5). 


THE ALUMNI 


Arthur L. Bloomfield, B.a. ’97, M.p. 
"11, Fac. ’12~’26, was awarded an 
honorary doctor of science degree at 
an anniversary convocation of the 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine. Dr. Bloomfield is 
professor at Stanford 
University. 

Mary J. Ross, m.p. ’07, has been 
named the Outstanding General Prac- 
titioner of 1953 by the Medical Society 
of the State of New York. The first 


of medicine 
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woman to be so honored, Dr. Ross is a 
native of Binghamton, N. Y., and a 
staff member of Binghamton City 
Hospital. 

Harry N. Holmes, px.p. 07 (Chemis- 
try), has been announced by the 
American Chemical Society as the first 
recipient of the Kendall Company 
Award in Colloid Chemistry. Dr. 
Holmes is professor emeritus of chem- 
istry at Oberlin College. 

Claude Carr Cody, Jr., M.p. 710, has 
been awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree by Baylor University 
College of Medicine, where he is chair- 
man of the department of otorhino- 
laryngology. 

William T. Laprade, pu.p. ’09 
(History), has retired as chairman of 
the department of history of Duke 
University. Dr. Laprade has been a 
member of the Duke faculty for forty- 
four years. He will continue as chairman 
of the board of the Duke Press and as 
editor of the South Atlantic Quarterly. 

Maurice C. Pincoffs, M.p. 712, Fac. 
20-21, has been appointed to serve on 
the National Advisory Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases Council. The coun- 
cil advises the Surgeon General regard- 
ing activities of the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
one of the seven National Institutes 
of Health. 

Verner J. Warner, FEL. ’13-’14 
(Latin), has retired from active teach- 
ing at St. Lawrence University, where 
he has been chairman of the department 
of Latin and fine arts since 1917. 

Edwin W. Schultz, m.p. ’17, has re- 
tired as chairman of the department of 
bacteriology and experimental pathol- 
ogy at Stanford University. His suc- 
cessor is Sidney Raffel, B.a. ’30, sc.p. 
383 (Hygiene), Fac. °34~35 (Immu- 
nology), who is a researcher in the field 
of immunology and has _ specialized 
in the study of tuberculosis. 

Jesse Squibb Robinson, pu.p. 717 
(Political Economy), has been ap- 
pointed a lecturer in economics at 
Whittier College. 

Hugh Jackson Morgan, m.p. 718, 
Fac. ’20-’21, was recently awarded an 
honorary doctor of science degree by 
the University of Southern California 
School of Medicine. Dr. Morgan spoke 
at a convocation celebrating the school’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Norman Treves, M.p. ’20, has been 
promoted to associate professor of clini- 
cal surgery at Cornell University 
Medical College. 

Julius Lane Wilson, m.p. 723, has 


been appointed to the newly created 
post of director of medical education 
of the medical section, the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Dr. Wilson 
has been director of clinics and pro- 
fessor of medicine in the Henry Phipps 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Sackett Sydnor, PH.D. ’23 
(History), received an honorary doctor 
of letters degree from Princeton Uni- 
versity. Dr. Sydnor is chairman of the 
department of history and dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
at Duke University. 

Benjamin Minge Duggar, FEL. ’23-’24 
(Hygiene), has been awarded the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden’s Distinguished 


Service Medal. The award was made at 
the autumn meeting at which Dr. Dug- 
gar was honored as the discoverer of 


aureomycin. 

Tracy M. Sonneborn, B.A. ’25, PH.D. 
28, FEL. ’28~’30, Frac. ’30-’39 (Zoology), 
has been given the newly-established 
rank of Distinguished Service Professor 
of Zoology at Indiana University. 

Mary Stuart MacDougall, rac. ’26 
(Hygiene), has retired as professor of 
zoology at Agnes Scott College. 

Charles F. Geschickter, M.p. ’27, FAC. 
’°30—’40, has announced a new treatment 
for bronchial asthma. His method is 
based on a synthetic chemical discov- 
ered during anti-malaria research. Dr. 
Geschickter, who is professor and direc- 
tor of the department of pathology at 
Georgetown University Medical Center, 
described the treatment to a meeting of 
the Maryland Academy of General 
Practice. 

Geoffrey William Rake, rac. ’28-’31 
(Pathology), has been appointed to 
the new dual post of research professor 
of microbiology in medicine at both the 
School of Medicine and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Frank N. Tiager, c. ’28~’33 (Philos- 
ophy), has been appointed associate 
director of New York University’s Office 
of the Budget. Dr. Tiager, who has been 
director of the Point Four program in 
Burma since 1951, will be responsible 
for the development of overseas services 
for the University. 

Herbert Harriss Butler, ’29-’30, 
’°36-’37 (McCoy), has been named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Company, 
Dallas, Penna. 

Roxana Steele, G. ’30-’31 (History), 
has taken the post of professor of edu- 
cation at Goucher College. 

W. Norton Jones, Jr., M.A. ’30, PH.D. 
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AMERICA NEEDS YOU 





IN THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 


HERE’S WHY: The potential of 
modern military offense is such that a sur- 
prise raid against this country could cause 
tremendous casualties. 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- 
bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army 
anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel 
such an attack. 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a 
vital role in providing the necessary warning. 


© MURAY 


Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 
triotism. 

But the job calls for twice their number to 
man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
country for two hours a week? 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





* 


Keep your eye on the sky in the 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write your 
Civil Defense Director 


a 
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Heard the one about the 


“Cow-raff ? 


BULGARIA 


“Great Soviet invention— 
Called a ‘Cow-raff’— 
Eats in Bulgaria, you see, 
but gets milked in Moscow!’’ 


MOSCOW 


The Kremlin doesn’t think it’s funny, 
but it’s going big in Bulgaria! 


People who can still laugh aren’t 
licked. 


And there are six nations of that 
kind of people between the free 
West and Russia. 70 million of 
them. We’re mighty fortunate 
that there are! In Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania. 


Captured—but not licked. And 
fighting back. 


And the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe is to keep up their hope, 
keep up their “fight’’, until they 
themselves can throw off the yoke of 
Communism .. . until they them- 
selves can stand strong again, proud 
and independent. 


Radio Free Europe consists of 6 
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stations using 21 powerful trans- 
mitters in Western Germany and 
Portugal—radio transmitters that 
pierce the “Iron Curtain” day 
and night with hot truth. Hot truth 
that scalds communist lies. 

Radio Free Europe is maintained 
by the Crusade for Freedom, 
started by General Clay three 
years ago. It is an independent 
(non-profit) American enterprise. 


Radio Free Europe has been built 
and kept running by the individual 
contributions of millions of Ameri- 
cans—like you. 

It is managed by Americans and 
staffed by carefully-screened exiles 
from the captive countries them- 
selves. It is Poles talking to Poles, 
free Hungarians speaking hope 


and courage to enslaved Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovakians telling 
the TRUTH, in Czech and Slovak 
to Czechoslovakians. 


Helping these people help them- 
selves is the best way to help stop 
World War III before it starts— 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Send your contributions to 
“Crusade for Freedom”’, c/o your 
local postmaster. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 
supported by 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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'g2 (Chemistry), has taken a leave as 
professor of chemistry and chairman 
of the division of science and mathe- 
matics at McMurray College to accept 
a Ford fellowship at Stanford and the 
University of California. 

Robert W. Cairns, pH.p. 732, Gg. ’32- 
3g (Chemistry), has been appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
On leave from the Hercules Powder 
Company, Dr. Cairns had been vice 
chairman of the research and develop- 
ment board of the Department of 
Defense. 

Maurice E. Krahl, pu.p. ’32, G. ’32- 
83 (Chemistry), has taken the post of 
professor of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Krahl had been 
associate professor of biological chem- 
istry at the Washington University 
Medical School. 

Ralph S. Wilbur, c. ’33 (Mechanical 
Engineering), has retired as chairman 
of the department of mechanical engi- 
neering at Duke University. He will 
continue active as a professor until 
next June when he plans to retire from 
that post also. 

William Andrew’ Brunfield, Jr., 
c.p.H. ’35, has been named professor 
and chairman of the department of 
preventive medicine at the State Uni- 
versity of New York Medical College. 

Bernard Maisel, B.A. ’36, M.v. ’40, has 


been promoted to assistant professor of 
clinical surgery at the Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. 

Allen O. Gruebbel, mM.p.H. ’38, has 
been appointed professor of dental 
economics and public health at the 


Kansas City University School of 
Dentistry. 

Samuel Weith Dooley, m.p. ’38, has 
taken the new post of health associate 
with the Community Service Society 
of New York where he will help plan 
the society’s health program. Dr. 
Dooley has been professor of public 
health at Harvard University and 
chief of the child health division of the 
Children’s Medical Center in Boston. 
Last year he spent four months in 
Germany as a State Department repre- 
sentative, working with public health 
officials in the field of maternal and 
child health. 

Arthur P. Richardson, FEL. ’38-’39 
(Pharmacology), has been appointed 
to the new position of director of basic 
sciences in the health services at 
Emory University. Dr. Richardson has 
been professor and chairman of the 
University’s department of pharma- 
cology since 1947. In the new post he 
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will be responsible for administering 
university-wide departments of anato- 
my, bacteriology, biochemistry, phar- 
macology, and physiology. 

Herbert Koteen, m.p. ’39, FEL. ’42—43 
(Medicine), has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of clinical medicine at 
Cornell University Medical College. 

Margaret H. D. Smith, m.p. ’39, 
Fac. '42-’46 (Pediatrics), was honored 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics for a report on 
the transmission of infectious diseases. 

John Stearns Thomsen, B.E. ’43, FAC. 
51-53 (Electrical Engineering), pH.p. 
52 (Physics), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of physics at Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

Charles E. Flowers, Jr., m.p. 44, 
Fac. "45-’46, ’48-’50 (Obstetrics), has 
been appointed associate professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of 
Medicine. 

Homer C. Wick, Jr., M.p. ’45, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
public health and preventive medicine 
at Cornell University Medical College. 

Wilford A. H. Councill, Jr., House 
Staff °47-’48 (Urology), has 
named assistant professor of urology 
at the University of Virginia. 

Carlos Luis Gonzalez, m.p.H. ’47, 
DR. P.H. 48, has been appointed chief 
of the division of public health, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, Regional 
Office, World Health Organization. 
Dr. Gonzalez is Director of Public 
Health of Venezuela. 

U. Pentti Kokko, M.p.H. °48, pR.P.H. 
50, Dr. A. J. Steigman, and Miss Rosa- 
lie J. Silverberg, have announced the 
discovery of what may be a new type of 
polio virus. This ‘‘Kentucky virus” was 
recovered from the spinal cord of a child 
who died of true poliomyelitis, and it 
would be the fourth known type. The 
three are members of the Kentucky 
Child Health Foundation Research Lab- 
oratory, University of Louisville. 

Juan Marichal, rac. ’48-’49 (Span- 
ish), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Bryn Mawr College. 

William Mandeville Austin, Fac. 
48-53 (Page School), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of linguistics 
at Georgetown University. 

Richard S. Lazarus, Fac. 748-’53 
(Psychology), has been named associate 
professor of psychology at Clark 
University. 

Mary Carman Rose, pu.p. ’49 (Philos- 
ophy), has become assistant professor 
of philosophy at Goucher College. 


been 


Wayne V. Burt, rac. 49-53 (Geog- 
raphy), is now research oceanographer 
at the University of Washington. 

John R. Weske, Fac. ’50-’53 (1cr), 
has been named visiting research pro- 
fessor in the Institute for Fluid Dy- 
namics and Applied Mathematics at 
the University of Maryland. 

Norman Kretzmann, PH.D. ’53 (Phil- 
osophy), has been named a lecturer in 
philosophy at Bryn Mawr College. 


DEATHS 


Robert Edward Foster Aler, B.a. ’16, 
August 14, 1953. 

Ira Eugene Bayer, Jr., ’25-’26, 
’29-’30 (McCoy), October 25, 1953. 

Walter I. Chapman, B.a. ’30, Sep- 
tember 27, 1953. 

Wesley Cintra Cox, pr. p.H. ’40, May 
22, 1953. 

Harry Walton Cochran, M.p. 728, 
July 28, 1953. 

Leonard A. c.P.H. 735, 
DR. P.H. ’39, September 8, 1953. 

Edward A. Donnelly, c. ’87-’88 (His- 
tory), ’02-’03 (Astronomy), October 
10, 1953. 

Martin Van Doren, °47-’50 (Busi- 
ness), September 3, 1951. 

Blanch Nettleton Epler, m.p. ’99, 
August 1, 1953. 

Roy Lamar Fielder, m.p. 
cember 10, 1952. 

James Griffith, a. 
istry), August 16, 1953. 

Margaret R. Hemphill, 
Nurse 718, April 28, 1953. 

Marion M. Johnson, Graduate Nurse 
27, June 20, 1953. 

Oliver Martin Johnston, PH.D. ’96 
(Romance Languages), July 28, 1953. 

Edwin Leonard McQuade, pr.p.H. 
31, Fac. ’27-’380 (Epidemiology), ’30- 
81 (Public Health Administration), 
July 21, 1953. 

Anselm Ortmann, G. ’97—’98 (Physics), 
March 13, 1953. 

Erwin Emanuel Peters, rac. ’39-’41 
(Medicine), July 6, 1953. 

James Spofford Reeve, a. 
(Biology), July 22, 1953. 

Katherine Forster Roberts (Mrs. 
Homer Lawson), Gc. ’14—’15 (English), 
May 31, 1953. 

Nicholas Weber Rodin, Frac. ’49-’50 
(Political Economy), October 7, 1953. 

Florence Rena Sabin, M.p. ’00, FEL. 
’01-"02, Fac. ’02-’17 (Anatomy), 717- 
’25 (Histology), October 3, 1953. 

Helen Atwood Taylor, Gc. ’19-’26 
(French), ’31-’32 (Romance Lan- 
guages), October 1, 1953. 


Dewey, 


"16, De- 
23-25 (Chem- 


Graduate 


'85-'86 
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WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS 
TREATS FOR SMALL FRY 


A SURE HiT... this washable 
jacket of Hopkins-blue poplin, treated with 
DuPont's durable water repellent, Zelan. It’s a 


wonderful, 


lightweight, unlined version of the jackets worn 
by members of Hopkins teams as they wait to 
go into the game, and any youngster would 
give almost anything to have one. Zippered 
front, two pockets, and the legend, “Hopkins, 
1922” and the Hopkins jay in bright gold. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 


JUNIOR T-SHIRTS . . . just like those the college 
men wear. Old favorites among the younger 
set. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14,16... .. . $1.25 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 


...ZELAN JACKETS; Size 
JR. T-SHIRTS; Size 
All orders postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 


10 per cent for mailing west of the Mississippi. 
Maryland residents add 2 per cent sales tax 
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| also. 


| rights, 
| rights, book clubs, and sales of paper- 
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houses” than to carry a slow-moving in- 
ventory. But not the university presses. 
Although they count on selling around 
seventy-five per cent of a new edition 
during the first year of publication, they 
feel obligated, because of the nature of 
their books and their customers, to keep 
it available to buyers for years to come. 
Each year a thirty-year-old title in the 
Hopkins Press catalogue may sell eight 
to ten copies—probably to scholars who 
have need for it in their current research. 
Each such sale, because of the book- 
keeping and billing costs involved, may 
actually represent a monetary loss for 
the Press. All university presses, includ- 
ing the Johns Hopkins, would give a 
good deal to anyone coming up with a 
solution to this problem, which boils 


| down to finding a way to reconcile their 
| duty to scholars with the harsh figures 
on their account books. 


WV such account-book figures, 


| university presses must constantly rec- 
| oncile other facets of their operations, 


While commercial publishing 
houses are relying more and more today 


| on “outside” sources of revenue to earn 
| . . 
a profit on their books 


magazine-serial 
motion-picture and_ television 


back reprints—university presses can 
count on virtually none of these sources 
for revenue. And while the best-seller 
type of book is marketed to bookstores 
in quantity lots, the sort of book usually 
published by a university press finds 
most of its buyers through single-copy 
orders, often sent in through the mail. 


| Again, bookkeeping and handling costs 


skyrocket. 

To keep themselves solvent and able 
to perform their indispensable services 
to the cause of disseminating knowledge, 
most university presses, Johns Hopkins 
included, must rely upon subsidies— 
blanket subsidies from their parent uni- 
versities to cover the annual deficit, or 
specific subsidies on individual books, 
which from foundations 


may come 


| sponsoring the research upon which a 
| book is based or, as a last resort, from 


the author himself. (At no reputable 
university press can an author simply 


| “buy” his way into print, however. No 


matter how its publication is financed, 


wulk 


a manuscript must pass the uncompro- 
mising requirements on which univer- 
sity presses have built their enviable 
reputations for high quality.) A few 
fortunate 
whose income helps them to finance 


presses have endowments 
books, but most—Johns Hopkins among 
them—can only dream of the enlarged 
contributions to learning that they could 


make if they did. 


Ries. as they are by a maze of 
financial problems which would make 
most commercial publishers throw up 
their hands in despair, university presses 
point with considerable pride to the 
jobs they are doing. Without them, a 
great bulk of significant research would 
be unknown and unavailable beyond the 
laboratories and offices in which it is 
achieved; many great techniques in 
medicine, for example, would be un- 
known except to the handful of men who 
had been able to work directly with 
those who developed them. Too, univer- 
sity presses have contributed greatly to 
the readability—and thus the usefulness 
—of scholarly writings, by making avail- 
able to authors a wide range of editorial 
and production services which are cus- 








MOVING? 


Please send both your 
old and your new ad- 
dresses to The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, as 
far ahead of time as 
posstbhle. Please be sure 
to include your postal 
zone number. 
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tom-made to scholars’ needs. So success- 
ful has been the latter effort that one 
university press, Princeton, was able to 
proclaim proudly in a book-review ad- 
yertisement, “If you are one of those 
people who have always thought that 
university-press publications are only 
for Ph.D.’s, we urge you to try some of 
these... .”’ Scholarly books, said the 
Princeton Press, do not have to be dull 
books-—if they are written with the idea 
of communicating thought instead of 
concealing it. 

As a result of their practice of such a 
philosophy, university presses have not 
only helped to make scholarly works 
more readable than they once tradi- 
tionally were, but more salable as well. 
Some of their books, indeed, are now 
rated by booksellers as first-rate “‘trade”’ 
books—books which can hold their own 
in the bookstores against the fierce com- 
petition of best-sellers for the general 
customer’s time and money. The Hop- 
kins Press, incidentally, now has more 
trade books on its publication schedule 
than ever before. They are scholarly 
and at the same time interesting to the 
nonprofessional reader, giving the 
scholar a means of interpreting his ac- 
tivities to the lay public in addition to 
conveying his ideas to colleagues in his 
own field. Thus, side by side on the 
Hopkins book lists one finds The Threat 
of Soviet Imperialism (a scholarly yet 
lively discussion of a theme vitally im- 
portant to every citizen, scheduled for 
publication next January 7), The Dia- 
logues of Guy de Brues (a volume of inter- 
est primarily to students of French 
literature), and the ten-volume vari- 
orum edition of the works of Edmund 
Spenser. 

The Press attempts to predict the 
audience for each book and to arrange 
its sales and financing accordingly. The 
Press aims to have every book carry its 
own financial weight, through income 
from sales plus any subsidies from foun- 
dations or other sources which may be 
needed to make up the difference. 

“Our major purpose, our responsibil- 
ity,” says Harold E. Ingle, director of 
the Hopkins Press, “is the publication 
of scholarly writing, including books and 
magazines and textbooks, for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge—and the pub- 
lication of books and magazines of inher- 
ent excellence which present the findings 
and thoughts of scholars for the educa- 
tion of the lay or nonprofessional 
reader.” 

It is a purpose which the Hopkins 
Press, seventy-five years old, is pursuing 
today with vigor. 
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CHRISTMAS 
AT THE 
BOOKSTORE 


TRAYS & WASTEBASKETS... black back- 
ground, gold trim, Hopkins seal or Gilman Hall 
in full color. Tray $4.50, basket $4.50; set $8.50. 


CERAMIC BEER MUGS...handsome heavy 
mugs to make any brew taste better. White 
with the University seal in full color. $3.50 each. 





GLASSWARE... with gold and black seal. 
Martini and highball sizes, $4.50 a dozen; 
old fashioned, $4.25 a dozen. Shaker, $4.25. 


BANNERS & PENNANTS... with the University 
seal in bright, official colors. Wonderful for a 
boy's room. Pennant, $1.75; the banner, $2.25. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


..Banners (14 x 24 inches) at $2.25 each 
..Pennants at $1.75 each 
Trays at $4.50 each (Design: 


. .Tray-and-Wastebasket sets at $8.50 (Design: 
. .Dozen Old Fashioned Glasses at $4.25 a dozen* 
. .Dozen Martini Glasses at $4.50 a dozen* 
..Dozen Highball Glasses at $4.50 a dozen* 
. .Cocktail Shakers at $4.25 each 

....Beer Mugs at $3.50 each 

* GLASSES COME IN DOZEN LOTS ONLY 

Postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 10 per cent west of the Mississippi. 
Maryland residents add 2 per cent sales tax. 








SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED IN 
THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST-MINUTE 
CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO CON- 
FIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 


Goucuer-Hopktys Concert—The Goucher 
College and Johns Hopkins Glee Clubs 
will give a joint concert accompanied by 
the Hopkins Orchestra (Tuesday, Dec. 8, 
tentative time 8:30 p.m.; in Catherine 
Hooper Hall, 24th and St. Paul Sts.) 
‘HRISTMAS AssEMBLY—The Goucher and 
Johns Hopkins Glee Clubs will join again 
for the annual morning assembly. The Hop- 
kins Orchestra will accompany the choirs 
and also present special instrumental num- 
bers (Friday, Dec. 11, at 10 a.m., in the 
Homewood Gymnasium). 

Curistmas Step-Sinc—The traditional sing- 
ing of carols from the steps of Gilman Hall 
(tentatively scheduled for Tuesday, Dec. 
15, at 8 p.m., on Gilman Terrace). 


=~ 


HOLIDAYS 


Homewoop Scuoots (including McCoy Col- 
lege)—THANKSGIVING RECESS: Thursday, 
Nov. 26 through Sunday, Nov. 29. cuRist- 
MAS RECESS: Monday, Dec. 21 through 
Sunday, Jan. 3. 

Scuoot or HyGrene AND Pusiic Heattu— 
THANKSGIVING RECESS: begins Wednesday, 
Nov. 25 at 5 p.m. and ends Monday, Nov. 
30 at 9 a.m. CHRISTMAS RECESS: begins 
Tuesday, Dec. 22 at 5 p.m. and ends Mon- 
day, Jan. 4 at 9 a.m. 

ScHooL oF ApvANceD INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES—THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY: Thurs- 
day, Nov. 26. CHRISTMAS RECESS: begins 
Saturday, Dec. 19 at 12 noon and ends 
Monday, Jan. 4 at 8 a.m. 

ScHoo., oF MEpDICINE—THANKSGIVING HOLI- 
pay: Thursday, Nov. 26. CHRISTMAS RE- 
cess: begins Thursday, Dec. 24 at 9 a.m. 
and ends Monday, Jan. 4 at 9 a.m. 

ScHooLt oF NURSING—THANKSGIVING HOLI- 
pay: Thursday, Nov. 26. CHRISTMAS HOLI- 
pay: Friday, Dec. 25. 


TELEVISION 
Tue Jouns Hopkins Scrence Review— 
(Dates of programs apply only to stations 
which carry the show “live” on Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. est. For schedules in cities 
where the program is shown on film, con- 
sult newspapers for day and time of pro- 
gram): Nov. 25—First Day of Life. pec. 2 
The Metric System. pec. 9—The Science 






Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM NOVEMBER 23 TO DECEMBER 31 





of Toys (a repeat of last year’s show). DEC. 
16—Versatile Balance, with Alsoph H. 
Corwin, professor of chemistry. pec. 23— 
Looking Through the Earth. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Seconp University Lecture—C. Vann 
Woodward, professor of American history, 
will speak on “The Integrity of American 
History.” These lectures are open to all 
members of the community, without 
charge. (Wednesday, Dec. 9, at 4:15 p.m. 
in Remsen Hall, room 1.) 

Simon Newcoms ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY-— 
Founded in 1951 for faculty and students, 
the Society meets monthly to hear lectures 
and, with the cooperation of the weather, 
to work at the campus observatory. The 
Society charges no dues and welcomes all 
who are interested in astronomy. Informa- 
tion on dates of meetings may be had from 
Professor Paul Hessemer, Latrobe Hall 
(HOpkins 7-3300, ext. 393) or tne Public 
Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore 18. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during 
the 1953-1954 University year may obtain a 
free season ticket by sending a stamped, self- 


DAVID M. HINSHAW 


Snowfall at Homewood 















addressed envelope to the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Alumni should address their requests to the 
Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. DELAWARE 
on Tuesday, Dec. 8 (away); DICKINSON on 
Thursday, Dec. 10 (away); SWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, Dec. 12 (away); GETTYSBURG 
on Wednesday, Dec. 16 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.). 


DRAMA 


Taytor Lecture—Robert Penn Warren, 
writer, Pulitzer Prize winner, and professor 
of drama at Yale, will give the eighth an- 
nual Amos Taylor, Jr., Memorial Lecture. 
He will speak under the auspices of the 
Playshop and the Writing Seminar. (Mon- 
day, Dec. 7, at 8:30 p.m. in Levering Hall.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS—There will be a 
Hopkins Hour held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in New York City 
(Thursday, Dec. 3, from 5 to 7 p.m.; place 
to be announced). 

New York Cius—Milton T. Edgerton, Jr, 
assistant professor of plastic surgery, will 
speak on “The Latest Developments in 
Plastic Surgery” at a dinner meeting of the 
club (Thursday, Dec. 3; cocktails at 6 p.m., 
dinner at 7; at the Clubhouse, 106 West 
56th St.). 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


History or Mepicine Cius—Monday, 
Dec. 7, at 5 p.m. (New Auditorium). Tae 
address will be made by the British neuro- 
surgeon, Dr. Jeffrey Jefferson. 

Society or Hyciene—Tuesday, Dec. 8, at 
6 p.m. (School of Hygiene, room 111). 
Jouns Horxins Mepicat Socrery—Mon- 
day, Dec. 14, at 8:15 p.m. (Hurd Hall). 


COMING EVENTS 

Tutrp University Lecture—Henry T. 
Rowell, professor of Latin, will speak on 
“Archaeology and Literature.’ (Wednes 
day, Jan. 13, at 4:15 p.m. in Remsen 
Hall, room 1.) 

LittLte Rep Rivinc Hoop—The Johns Hop 
kins Children’s Educational Theater pte 
sents Charles Perrault’s classic, as drama- 
tized by Charlotte Chorpenning. (School 
matinee on Friday, Jan. 29, at 4 pull, 
Regular performances on Saturday, Jat 
30, at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.; Sunday, 
Jan. 31, at 3 p.m.) 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


NEXT MONTH 


In a holiday mood, The Johns Hopkins Magazine next month will con- 
duct its readers through a Hopkins zoo, inhabited by animals especially 
brought together for the occasion from many parts of the University. 
Stars of the zoo are the impish chimps—but there will be many more, 
as well. They all will romp through the pages of the January issue, 
which will be mailed in time to reach most readers by Christmas, and 


they hope that you will be among their fans. Join the festivities in 
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The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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GILMAN HALL AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


In the vigor of its free institutions lies Americas 
greatest strength...and the hope of all humanity. To 


do his part toward keeping them strong...to have a 


part in making them even stronger...is the respon- 


sibility—indeed the privilege—of every free man. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








